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‘T.. work of Picasso may be approached in many different ways, 
and different conclusions may be drawn from it without exhausting 
its possibilities. However contradictory all these commentaries may 
be, together they build a complete analysis of the problems of con- 
temporary painting. But one can just as easily select a very limited 
aspect of his work and still be able to draw new conclusions and 
formulate a theory of general principles. In Picasso’s work the part 
equals the whole, and a detail is as revealing as a whole composition. 
To choose to study Picasso’s portraits is not to limit one’s field as 
much as to try to grasp in the most direct way the connections be- 
tween the artist and the outside world, between what he sees and what 
he expresses in his art. 

Thus, paradoxically, we are forced to cede an important position 
to the subject, while admitting that it has often been demonstrated 


how little it counts and that the artist, in turning away from it, has 


attained a purer art. We are accustomed to align Picasso with those 
artists who, seeking to serve this ideal creation, have, by their de- 
termination towards disintegration, accepted a denial of nature 
which altogether abolished the dominant position of the theme. 
It is possible that we were mistaken in this conclusion ; too hasty in 
defining a denial when a subject has in fact its own secrets, not indeed 
in the story that it portrays, but in the nature of the artist’s relations 


between his work and the world outside. 


oD ; i : : 
It is indeed noticeable that in. all Picasso s hundreds of canvases 
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there is scarcely a landscape; his work is occupied almost_entirely 
with still-life compositions and with figures. 

In other words,.Picasso, with customary obstinacy, carries things 
to extremes : on the one hand still-life allows complete liberty ; allows 
him to choose shapes and colours and to arrange them after his own 
design and finally to disintegrate them; on the other hand, there is 
mankind, which it is shocking to destroy and to present in the 
imagined distortions of the mind. 

Whatever excesses an interpretation may lead to, it is almost 
impossible to caricature an apple or a coffee-grinder ; and whatever 
precautions one may take it is equally difficult to accentuate the traits 
of a human face or body without laying oneself open to a charge of 


painting a monstrosity. 


FEMME EN BLEU. I9OI 


Oil on canvas, 132 X 100 cm. Museum of Modern Art, Madrid 


We shall find, as we study Picasso the portrait-painter, that we 
have adopted a vital observation-post in a psychological field, where 
it is easier to grasp an idea which may be diffuse but which still keeps 
a certain permanence in its development. This idea, submitting to 
aesthetic rules and tempting by-paths, is nonetheless able to fix the 
artist’s position vis-a-vis his subject, and to reveal his struggles against 
acceptance and revolt. In other words, whether or not his idea respects 
the appearance of reality, Picasso’s creative vision sees a constant 
presentation of man, despite infinitely variable aspects. 

It is impossible to believe that an artist of the stature of Picasso 
could undertake such important studies without consciously paint- 
ing a confession. 

One must therefore adopt two standpoints: the first will reveal 
the parallel between style and idea, with all the transformations which 
are implied in an evolution so varied and far-reaching as that of 
Picasso. The second viewpoint will show the general tendency, the 
secret aspects of his position which may be more or less concealed, 
but which appear at unexpected moments. 

The_art_of Picasso is. often difficult to approach, sometimes 
_ incomprehensible, not through the absence.of aids to clarity provided 
by the artist, but more probably because of the onlooker’s refusal 
to lower the barriers of his own thoughts and feelings, 

It is tempting to analyse Picasso’s work as though it were a con- 


fidence shared, rather than a plain aesthetic construction controlled 


ARLEQUIN ACCOUDE. I90I 
Oil on canvas, 84 X 63 cm. Clifford collection, Philadelphia 


by rigid intellectual aims. As we follow these strange paths we shall 
discover that Picasso is much more sensitive, much more easily 
‘moved, than he likes to show, and that the aggressive attitude which 
has been so publicised over the years may well have started as a sort 
of defence, a kind of reaction, which in the light of success became 
a way of life. 

Picasso was moved by the poigancy of the world, and because he 
was unable to live with pity he became a revolutionary whose first 
task was radically to destroy everything which seemed wrong or 


inadequate for mankind. 


The haggard women of the Blue Period and the acrobats of the 
Pink Period are images of poignant humanity, which he was to destroy 
in his Cubist constructions, and later to caricature before he could 
return with calm confidence towards a serene gravity. He sees the 
world with a cold clarity which often seems cruel. 

The artist and anarchist are one; complementing each other. 
The portrait known as the Beggar (Le Mendiant), showing the 
violence of his vision after 1896, while still retaining a sentimen- 
talism which the artist was soon to deny altogether, is a work of 
strange maturity both in technique and observation. It is interest- 
ing to realise that Picasso was only fifteen years old, a child in fact. 


He was born in 1881, and still at a tender, romantic age, but already 
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revealing an exceptional skill which he uses to give intensity 
of expression to a figure, not in a sculptural but in a sentimental 
way. Clearly a child of that age, however precocious, would be un- 


able to grasp the quintessence of aesthetic problems, and particularly 


| at such an unpropitious time. Picasso had probably not had the 
_ chance to see and analyse the developments of modern painting which 


had taken place since the Impressionists. Astonishment before such 


authority is justified; an authority in which his devotion to human 
truths dominates the tendency towards realistic imitation which is 
in general characteristic of the adolescent. 

The fact that he forces his study of a face so far attests to the 
importance of the human image in his eyes, and reveals what Picasso 
means by portrayal of character. The whole series of portraits and 
studies of figures confirms the alternating double effort, be it to 
personalise or depersonalise a figure ; in the most extreme cases one 
can see how Picasso respects a particular aspect of the model which 
has inspired him to a point where it is almost always possible, even 


in the most distorted works, to identify the character. 
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For many. eats to.cotia Pietsch temaineteneen ee with 
man than with any other subject; the greater number of drawings 
of this period are of his friends, familiar faces drawn not for the 
pleasure of line or form but in an attempt to translate the character 
of each individual. In 1908, when he began the series which have 


been likened to Toulouse-Lautrec, one finds in Picasso a spark of the 
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TETE DE FEMME, DE PROFIL. 1902-1903 
Oil on canvas, 65 X 54cm. Private collection, Soleure 


so-called “Decorative Sense:’, which in fact is simply an arrangement 
of formsand their submission toa general composition, an arrangement 
of colours to produce a predetermined effect, rather than a simple re- 
production of nature. - It. still remains, however, the human form, 
never degenerating into an anonymous subject. 

This is the period of the dancers, actresses, and prostitutes, and, 
although they seem to be related to the favourite subjects of Lautrec, 
Picasso’s approach to their humanity, his vision of their degenerate 
life, is different and noticeable in the contrast between their sumptuous 
clothes and flashy jewels, the brilliance of their heavy make-up, and the 
resigned indifference of their eyes. Even when he moves from the 
personal to the general, for instance from the portrait of Mme X to 
the Femme en Bleu, Picasso still does not allow himself to destroy 
the individual. The pictures of women done at this period are never 
stylish or fashionable ; his luxury is crude, vulgar, and even sad, and 
one senses a cruel note in the searching observation of colours 
and rich materials. 

It would be interesting in our attempt to apprehend the bitterness 
and perceptiveness of this artificial world to compare these female 
portraits with similar subjects done by fashionable painters such as 
Boldini. We should see at once the denial and the violence which 
foreshadow the most brilliant and vengeful period of Van Dongen, 
before he gave way to the silken temptations of snobbery. The 


femininity of Picasso towards the turn of the century is related to the 
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SUZANNE BLOCH. 1904 
Oil on canvas, 65 X 54cm. Museum of Sao Paulo 


performances at the Bal-Tabarin, to the “art nouveau” and the 
showy glitter of an era, which, passing, tries to banish its finery. 
“Art nouveau”, however, is surely much more at home among the 
decorative arts than elsewhere. Did Picasso see it, perhaps, as a 
means of escape from his obsession with figures? The Arleguin 
accoudé of 1901 is no longer a portrait, it is a picture of lines gripping 
a shape, of the curve of a body, of a mannerism which subjugates 
reality and casts it into o the role of subordinate, The movement of 
limbs describes here not so much the feelings of the subject than 
the will of the artist to draw a certain curve within a desired space. 

The portrait of Gustave Coquiot, also done in 1901, is still close to 
the portraits of women, but reduced to essentials ; there is a clear drive 
towards synthesis, a strength in the drawing, and a use of colour which 
puts Picasso high in the realms of art even while still very young. 

The painters who were to be later known as the Fauves were still 
few in number and had not as yet extended their first tentative exper- 
iments in simplification and synthesis. There is a powerful suggestion 
of Fauvism in the portrait of Gustave Coquiot, but this was a solitary 
experiment,..and_ Picasso was. to follow.a completely different. path. 

before he left it for ever behind. Soon afterwards we see him im- 


eae with Beet alte and ig) his sense of despair, his 
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towards 1904-1905—those thin ghosts, hollaw-cheeked, scrawny, faded 
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pure realism, but with a poignant grandeur which in itself far sur- 
passes the subjects presented. They show that the artist, who in the 


future was to turn more and more towards the negation and de- 
struction of humanity, is indeed one of those most able to apprehend 
the breadth and the despair of daily existence. 

1905 was the year of Fauvism, an art dedicated to a pure aesthetic 
and bereft of all social pre-occupation. Picasso was completely out- 
side the movement, and even though there was a semblance of interest 
in 1901, it had entirely disappeared by the time the movement had 
crystallised. Picasso’s attitude towards Fauvism and its exuberant 
members was one of austere isolation, and of self-immolation in a 
neo-classicism which is a complete negation of Impressionism and its 
successors. While other painters experimented with explosions of 
colour, Picasso’s palette became more and more restrained until it 
was restricted to a few sober colours: his drawing does not shock, 
and the intense feeling which emanates from his compositions is 
united and filled with a strange sense of overwhelming power. This 
mysterious sorcery evokes the outlines of acrobats from their shadowy 
background of circuses, and plants them, fearful, in their solitude. 

Still the young artists increase their bold splashes of colour, pass- 


ing from resistance to provocation and to caricatures of nature, while 
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NU ASSIS. 1905 


Oil and gouache on board, 102 X 72 cm. Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris 


Picasso turns inwards in silence. While elsewhere the figure is more 
and more excluded from the scene, Picasso puts mankind into the 
most essential position, embodies in him an exclusive presence. He 
thus affirms his will, his determination to swim against the tide, 
to ignore trends—a state of mind which was never to alter, even later 
on when he was the inspiration of trends and fashion. 

The extraordinary Portrait de Gertrude Stein, though oddly unlike 
the acrobats and funereal characters, was painted at this time—r1906. 
It is a face deeply impregnated with humanity, with an intense calm, 
foreshadowing the rigours of Cubism, a portrait impeccably drawn, 
filled with foreboding, and in which the artist is completely master 
of his medium. Picasso has never surpassed this classic painting, 
which although revolutionary is yet accepted by the most traditional 
judges. The firm lines, the precise outlines of the face are reminiscent 
of Agnés Sorel by Fouquet, but it has a deeper expression, with a 
stony stillness which reaches beyond the limits of detachment to 
grandeur and nothingness. This portrait is one of the finest modern 
paintings, and one which allows a very varied interpretation—the 
patient, quiet, tense observation of the painter before his model, or 
his indifference to the individual in his struggle for style. Is it then 
a return to conventional classicism, or the overture to an implacable 
future? In fact there is in the fixity of the regard and the clarity of the 
planes a rigidity which foreshadows the negro masks and the geo- 


metry of Cubism. It is said that Picasso needed ninety sittings for 
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ACROBATE ET JEUNE ARLEQUIN. I905 
Gouache on board, 105 X 76 cm. Private collection, Brussels 


this work, and even then he was dissatisfied and cleaned off the face, 
doing it again several months later from memory. This portrait 


is a culmination in the art of Picasso. 


The time had now come for Picasso no longer to remain aloof 
from the currents of opinion, but to take up arms, adding something 
of himself, and in his turn provoking and stimulating those who had 
been formerly the leaders. He no longer drew clowns and prostitutes 
tenderly or poignantly: now he would take up the cudgels armed 
with rich experience. Cubism, although indeed a completely new 
aesthetic, was born neither of chance nor improvisation. 

Before the actual advent of Cubism, that is to say at the time of the 
Demoiselles a’ Avignon in 1907, we are confronted by a brutal rejection 
of all that has gone before, by an affirmation often seen as the influence 
of African art but which is first and foremost a denial of accepted 
convention, an act of destruction and of renewal, a new way of 
seeing the world and our own vision of it. Picasso began by attack- 
ing his first love—the human figure—on which he had dwelt so long 
in an attempt to extract its mystery, and which he now painted in 
masks so simplified, so naked, as to render them inexpressive and 
nameless. With a single stroke he wipes out centuries of culture, 
completely obliterating the realism which has reigned since the 


Renaissance. Analogies have been suggested, as I mentioned, with 
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GERTRUDE STEIN. 1906 
Oil on Canvas, 99 X 81 cm. Metropolitan Museum, New York 


negro art, but it would probably be more accurate to look for par- 
allels in Byzantine Art, with its force of graphic line superceding and 
suppressing representational art. 

It seems almost at once that Cubism was born. Cubism which 
reduces the world to elemental shapes, which opposes the dreaming 
emotions of Impressionism, the over-exuberance of Fauvism, with a 
stern and reasoning art. Man is rarely seen. Indeed to achieve his 
ends it was necessary for the artist to use a less narrow field. Land- 
scape seemed to offer possibilities in the simplification of form, but 
it was still-life which enabled him to reach his goal, to compose a 
picture built up entirely of the chosen elements of its quintessence as 
seen by the artist. 

The human figure does not appear again in Picasso’s work until 
1909, and no longer in the simple mask-like stylisations of the 1907 
period. In the same manner as landscape it is reiterated in intersect- 
ing planes. The influence of Cézanne is obvious; surfaces dis- 
integrate and re-form, one set off against the other, and now it is 
evident that Picasso has taken the final step towards total anonymity 
of his model, pushing to one side any recognizable characteristics. 
He no longer sees certain people as characters but objectively ; although 
in this he is not always as successful as he believes. 

How could the portrait resist such an attack? How was a res- 
emblance—indispensable in a portrait—to survive this fragmentation 


of masses into moving surfaces, this will to self-negation, which even 
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FEMME ACCOUDEE. 1909 
Oil on canvas, 92 X 73 cm. Beyeler collection, Basle 


goes so far as to abandon colour, submitting to a palette of greys 
and muted yellows? However, Picasso, albeit subconsciously, sub- 
mits so profoundly to human presence that the figure would still be 
recognizable to those who knew it. 

The ability to keep the essential and personal traits of a person 
is indisputably demonstrated in a series done between 1910 and 1911, 
all of which attain the most extraordinary resemblances despite the 
technique of division of planes. The portraits of Vollard, Kahnweil- 
ler , and Uhde are among the highest works of art of the period, and 
their strange success proves that Cubism is not necessarily a denial 
of reality, but, more exactly, its renewal through a choice, followed 
by integration of those elements which allow a reconstruction of a 
new realism. 

Cézanne aimed at the reduction of nature to its essential mass, 
and painted his vision of space in a series of succeeding planes ; 
remaining true to this view, he respected the forms of nature and 
accentuated her movements. Picasso went further; he transformed 
natural shapes. A Cézanne composition becomes, under Picasso’s 
hand, an imaginary construction done with the aim of creating new 
space which no longer obeys the photographic laws of perspective. He 
destroys all rational sequence. This dissection of forms is acceptable 
in a still-life, and possible in landscape. It is much more discon- 
certing in a portrait, even though the Fauves, and particularly Matisse, 


had prepared the eye for a new and unexpected conception of 
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MADEMOISELLE LEONIE. I910 
Oil on Canvas, 65 X 50 cm. Private collection, Basle 


perspective. What Matisse attempted with colour Picasso attained 
by drawing, and with a palette so restricted as to be practically 
monochrome. 

The re-introduction in this series of the human figure in Picasso’s 
work, after an absence which is one of the characteristics of the first 
years of Cubism, is like a shout of victory. The experiment has 
been made: the system, which at first seemed useless except for 
inanimate objects and was only gradually extended to landscape, can 
now perhaps be adapted to an infinitely more complex theme—the 
study of the human face. Cubism is no longer a tentative game. It 
has become a new crystalline form which will translate the vision 


of mankind. 


The evolutions which followed, and which were to replace the 
moving decomposition of mass by a more static analysis of its 
planes, were also to have a far-reaching effect on representations of 
the human figure. 

One of the most significant and interesting productions of this 
period is the composition formed by the décor and the costumes 
designed for the production of Parade by the Russian Ballet in 1917. 
On this occasion we can grasp the mechanics of Picasso’s thought 
in all its multiple aspects. On the one hand we have outlines which 


are pure invention, nothing more than geometrical forms like 
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LA MANDOLINISTE. I9OII 
Oil on canvas, 100 X 65 cm. Graindorge collection, Liége 


architecture in space—animate objects, to which we attribute a human 
value, although nothing observed in their form can justify this 
identification. It is simply that their presence makes an impression 
which complements the action of the other actors. On the other 
hand, some of the dancers are clearly characterized, with nothing of 
the structures of Cubism. The acrobat, the king, the secretary are 
actors, normally dressed, and the simplification of their costume 
implies no adherence to the new aesthetic. They are part of a realistic 
conception, while the horse represents a third category—the burlesque 
world of the theatre—a caricature of the circus and of a fantastic 
bestiary to which Picasso would add new monsters from time to 
time. Juxtaposed here, we find all three of the elements of Picasso’s 
work in which the human presence is always to be found. 

At this time Picasso’s aesthetic path follows two parallel routes ; 
while he continues to compose strange still-lifes, experimenting with 
a handwriting which is as new in form as in material (he incorporated 
almost anything into his pictures—sand, matches, wallpaper, old 
cigarette-packets—thus creating ensembles which have absolutely no 
relation with conventional reality), at the same time he produces 
drawings of the most vigorous realism, and portraits which have 
been justifiably compared with the most detailed work of Ingres. 
He was attracted by the extreme and contradictory appearances, and 
seems to be trying to ward off absolute reality by giving himself up 


to absolute unreality. He never looks for an intermediate answer, 
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LE POETE. 1912 
Oil on Canvas, 61 X 50 cm. Private collection, Basle 


but accepts all the rules of scrupulous realism, then hurls himself 
as it were into fantastic experiments, throwing off all the formal 


techniques which have been laboriously learned and accepted in art. 


The temptation which classicism always had for him produced a 
new effect in Picasso’s work towards 1920-1921. This was a period 
of large women on beaches reminiscent of mythological allegory. 
They were preceded by drawings of the dance, then gradually the 
outlines grew heavier. Picasso moves from the Russian Ballet to the 
antique fresco for his inspiration. The faces grow impersonal once 
more, portraits rarer ; the painter is drawn back to the anonymity of 
his fat goddesses. Serene and calm maternity is one of the principal 
themes of this period which coincides with the birth of his son. There 
is, perhaps, a return to the poignancy and sensitiveness which the 
artist had renounced since the Blue Period, but the interest which he 
now shows in the human form has none of that sense of despair 
to be seen in the “clown and acrobat period”. 

In 1923 in the simplest of styles he made vivid portraits of his 
mother and his wife, and again in 1925 of his son, Paolo, who was 
then four years old. They are, for the most part, handled with a fresh 
palette, sensitively and tenderly drawn. Once again we find the con- 
tradictory parallels which were noticeable at the end of the War. 


While he was occupied with these portraits he painted a series 
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ARLEQUIN JOUANT DE LA GUITARE. 1914-1919 
Oil on Canvas, 100 X 81 cm. Private collection, Basle 


of compositions entitled “From Dinard” with long, thin dancers, 
malformed, emaciated and cruel, in which every note is discordant, 
and which attain a power to evoke the monstrous and strange. 
Picasso still suppresses his true self, pushing each new invention to 
the furthest limits, plunging into an opposing idea as if to prove that 
his subject can be tailored to fit any formula, and that these formulae 
have no validity in themselves. The only valid rules are those of the 
artist himself—the only thing of importance, the boldness of his 
approach to life, and his denial of the past in an acceptance of the 
future. 

This philosophy is summed up in Picasso’s own phrase, quoted 
by Frank Elgar : “I do not develop or evolve. Iam.” His work is, 
in fact, a succession of different stances which are the visible manifest- 
ation of an interior immutability. Picasso’s seeming changes of 
approach are not a form of instability, but rather a witness to his 
personal continuity. 

From this period onwards the human figure, in all its diverse 
aspects, will always be part of the scheme, even outside the portraits. 
The artist’s faculty for creating new shapes while destroying those 
before his eyes is most evident in his representation of man. In draw- 
ing, Picasso was still able to respect the forms of the outside world, 
particularly in the drawings of the Minotaur or the engravings for 
Le Chef-d’ euvre inconnu. Later on he became so attached to his 


monstrous distortions that he used them even in child portraits, or 
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ARLEQUIN. 1917 
Oil on Canvas, 116 X 90 cm. Museum of Modern Art, Barcelona 


those of his best friends. There is one of his daughter, Maya, done 
in 1938, and another of Sabartés in 1939, which are among this dis- 
quieting group. These characters are seen in profile, and some of the 
former Cubist ideas reappear in a far less logical form, with fearful 
implications. Picasso no longer needs to justify or explain his work, 
however unreal it may seem—he experiments with the most un- 
expected metamorphoses and forces everything around him to submit 
to his will. 

But despite the liberties taken, and the distortions which he 
imposes on things and beings, the artist is no longer totally indifferent, 
and the individual can be discovered behind the mask of distortion. 
We are confronted with a phenomenon analogous to that which we 
saw in 1910, although it is adopted now to a different aesthetic. We 
can see the evidence of a constant mind, which one is tempted to deny 
the artist in view of his numberless transfigurations. And in this 
surviving resemblance, perhaps, there is an avowed yet hidden respect 
for man. Even when the artist cynically reduces the human figure to 
a mere puppet he cannot conceal the strength of the personality 
within. 

So it is that Picasso, who hates publicity and who is so secretive 
despite endless contemporary exhibitions, allows us to follow, step 
by step, the stages of his intimate life; his tender feeling for his 
children and for the women who have lived with him shows through 


his work, marking each page as it is turned. There was the period 
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ARLEQUIN A LA GUITARE. 1918 
Oil on Wood, 35 X 27 cm. Berggruen collection, Paris 


of Fernande Olivier and Eva before 1914; the Ingres-like portraits 
of 1918; and those of Olga, who was a dancer in the Russian Ballet, 
and whom he married ; there was the period of 1930, of M. T-W and 
the women with high foreheads; that of Dora Maar about 1936; 
of Francoise Gillot after 1946; and then we are on the threshold of 
the present day and of yet another renaissance. 

At the same time we can follow his love of children. He painted 
Paolo, as I said, most tenderly about 1915, and in 1938 he painted 
Maya’s portrait in a true likeness. Again, Claude in 1948 and Paloma 
in 1951, caught and held his attention. Despite the hardening of the 
drawing, the aggressive violence of an aesthetic which allows no con- 
cession and which often reaches the limits of cruelty, there are signs 
of a rough and chaste affection for the model. 

Towards the years 1953-1954, at a point where his art was at the 
height of its distortion, Picasso rediscovered the counterbalance in 
a leaning towards feeling and realism. The portraits done of Sylvette 
and Jacqueline in 1954 are full of charm, and express a sincerity not 
to be found in other compositions. Thus at a moment when his art 
seems to be more than ever detached from convention; totally 
inventive both in subject and technique; upsetting the dictates of 
anatomy; destroying and rebuilding a jumble of structures— 
having achieved an almost outrageous authority, Picasso returns 
to the simple, moving subject, finding once more the dignity 


and elegant disdain in the faces of women, sometimes reminiscent of 
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MATERNITE. 1921 
Oil on Canvas, 101 X 81 cm. Rosensaft collection, Montreux 


Egyptian drawing in striking, almost symbolic immobility. With 
a single line which in other artists would seem stiff, and with flat 
colours in a defiantly rigid composition, Picasso paradoxically pro- 
duces works which should evoke the simplest of images, but which, 
by some magical transformation, attain an expressionist grandeur 
such as no realist has ever achieved. 

The double vision of Picasso now seems so clear-cut that one is 
tempted to conclude that this is the man. On the other hand we are 
so accustomed to his rebirths that we may yet expect some prodigious 
new departure. Indeed the double-sidedness of this artist presents us 
with a new aspect of a problem which is unlikely ever to be resolved, 
because the painter refuses to allow himself to be immobilised by 


a unique response. The greatest value of Picasso’s work lies in 


this duality. 


Confronted with the problem presented by so brief a study of the 
portraits, I have been led beyond my immediate subject. Of course, 
the portrait is only one aspect of a much more general and important 
theme—the relationship between Picasso and the human figure. 
Besides, it is clear that we are now face to face with a fundamental 
question, the answer to which will necessarily escape us because it is 
probably one of the keys to Picasso’s art. It is a question of his 


attitude towards the outside world, not indeed the world of inert 
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PAUL EN PIERROT, AGE DE QUATRE ANS. 1925 


Oil on Canvas, 130 X 97 cm. Pablo Picasso collection 


and inanimate objects, but that much more complex world of think- 
ing, sentient beings. 

However much this artist may invoke criticism, one cannot ignore 
the total frankness with which he attacks his own problems. For him 
art is no simple childish game. He has hurled himself against new 
difficulties at every stage—difficulties of his own invention. The 
portrait is a theme which suits the intransigence of his mind because 
it is a subject offering no concessions. The image of man is too weak 
to stand degradation and metamorphosis. Each person sees himself 
threatened and wounded, his dignity reduced. Picasso was determin- 
ed to break away from the stereotype, and he was forced to fight not 
only the conventional aesthetics but also social conventions. 

It is possible, too, as I have already suggested, that a subconcious 
respect for mankind forced him to even greater extremes of destruction 
and that this tendency was exaggerated when the individual’s presence 
was forceful and tyrannical; that this dual nature which we have 
observed is the manifestation of an unresolved anxiety which he can 
never conquer, and which forces him from one extreme to another. 
It is not, therefore, vain to seek for traces of what may be permanent 
in Picasso’s work in the human figures rather than still-lifes, and to 
look for something deeper than the constant change which apparently 
characterizes his work. 

I have already mentioned the peculiar contrast in Picasso which 


swings simultaneously or successively from the respect due to reality 
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DORA MAAR SUR LA PLAGE. 7th November 1936 
Oil on Canvas, 71 X 59 cm. Dora Maar collection, Paris 


to the wildest invention, and which accounts for the relevant compar- 
ison of Picasso with Ingres; with caricaturists and inventors of 
monsters. The same analogy is apparent in his use of colours, for 
he alternates between near-monochrome painting and the most violent 
colours, just as if, in this realm too, the artist felt the need to free 
himself from his own past, and, before embarking on a new journey, 
wanted to impose a fast of austerity to induce total obliteration of 
what had gone before. 

The brilliant “Toulouse-Lautrec” period was succeeded by the 
monochromatic “Blue Period”; the austere greys and yellows of 
the faceted portraits in the style of Vollard precede some of the 
most brilliantly coloured Cubist paintings. These in their turn are 
followed by the classical compositions of nudes handled exclusively 
in tones of pink; the boneless, crudely-coloured dancers of Dinard 
are followed by geometric bathers on grey beaches in tones of beige 
on a blue ground; the monochromes of the Guernica period follow 
immediately the women reading, or gazing into a mirror, which are 
painted in a violently-coloured palette. 

These stages are not necessarily enclosed between immovable 
dates. Picasso is not to be imprisoned by himself. Styles tread on 
each other’s heels without confusion, and the simultaneous nature 
of the experiments is as convincing as their succession. But once he 
feels the enterprise is ended Picasso never returns to it. Things 


pass by as if the painter were trying to prove to himself how much 
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BUSTE DE FEMME, ASSISE SUR UNE CHAISE. 12th October 1939 
Oil on Canvas, 65 X 50 cm. Private collection, Germany 


he can achieve, until he has exhausted every idea. This leads him 
on into further exploration, in which the presence of the human 
subject is indispensable, since it is only through the human figure 
that the paintings take on their true dimensions. In such work 
the tendency towards the classic or the baroque is much more in 
evidence. 

It would be impossible to write a history of the art of Picasso 
without considering the portraits, which frequently respond to a 
formula other than that of the still-life. It would be equally impossible 
to understand this art at all if we were to study the portraits alone, 
or even the human figures which are so numerous. However, one 
sees more clearly in these paintings than in others the bounds of his 
respect and his revolt, as it were through the eyes of an initiate. It is 
necessary to guess, for Picasso is never confidential and his compos- 
itions are not intended to reveal his heart. Neither the portraits nor 
any of the other pictures are witnesses. He is no historian of his 
time ; he creates but does not observe. He does not criticize, nor does 
he represent or analyse. He does not paint society, but incorporates 
faces in his own reconstructed world. 

Sometimes, though, one feels that beyond his passion for painting 
there is a feeling of a different order, a fury in Guernica and a tender- 
ness in his portraits of children and of some women. 

His portraits explain that once his unacceptable horrors are accept- 


ed by us he rejects them, to take up again the path of normal vision. 
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FEMME AU CHAPEAU VERT. 1oth April 1940 
Oil on Canvas, 72 X 60 cm. Kahnweiler collection, Paris 


But he makes even the banal exceptional. The painter does not 
attempt to convince. He bafHes. 

Picasso has a taste for scandal and mystification, and this is a 
criticism which is in no sense a reproach, for both were legitimate and 
even necessary for men of his generation. He was a protagonist, an 
efficacious one, in a combat where the enemy—traditions, routines— 
was deeply entrenched. This tendency is clearly seen in the constant 
need for renewal, and the skilful, virulent attacks of each discovery. 
Here was born his reputation as a destroyer, and the public image 
of his diabolism. It is clear why the human figure is so important 
in his work, for this capacity to shock only finds its highest expression, 
and its greatest power, when it is used to attack the image of mankind. 

It was inevitable that the public should react sharply to an artist 
who took woman for his subject—woman who had for centuries been 
regarded as an ideal of heauty—and cold-bloodedly destroyed her, 
not only displacing her physical features, but adding besides a vilific- 
ation of detail. Hair, eyes, mouth are there, in a mass of incoherent 
detail, reduced to a monstrous composition. Picasso drives provoc- 
ation even further when he handles children in the same way ; when 
he takes the subject closest to peoples’ hearts, that is least susceptible 
to the cruelty of men, and falls upon it with the same anti-conventional 
destruction. 

And yet—here the situation becomes quixotic—when he started 


to paint children about the year 1945, and in the most agressive way 
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DORA MAAR. I94I 
Oil on Canvas, 55 X 46cm. Beyeler collection, Basle 


possible, he received far more praise than criticism. The public, 
consisting of a highly-evolved middle-class, stood silent in uncom- 
prehending admiration. 

But it was too late. The moment of scandal was past. The 
aggressive forces of the artist remained intact, but they have com- 
pletely conquered the onlookers, who stand exhausted, unmoved, and 
lost in a state of acceptance docile to the point of nausea. Picasso 
sees his victory as illusory—magnificent, derisory, it supports his 
contempt. There is no refuge for him but his pride and his humility 
as a painter. Returning to the game of contrasts he starts another 
series of portraits of women, calmer, more tranquil, almost traditional, 
but beneath the calm face lies the violence of revolt. 

Picasso, more than any other artist, succeeds in a synthesis of 
ambition and intelligence, of which he himself is well aware. “I am 
not looking. I find.” The division sometimes imposed between 
inventive, or abstract art, and observation is of no importance to 
Picasso, who sweeps away the traditional fences between the reassur- 
ing calm of classicism and the unerring fantasies of baroque. In a 
short study of this nature there can be no kind of response, no 


conclusions. 
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MADAME PAUL ELUARD. 19th August 1941 
Oil on Canvas, 72 X 61 cm. Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris 
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LIFE OF PICASSO 


Pablo Ruiz Picasso was born at Malaga on 25th October. His 
father, José Ruiz Blasco was a drawing master and came from the 
Basque country ; his mother, Maria Picasso, was of Andalusian origin. 


The Picasso family settles at Corogne in Galice. Pablo goes to 
school at the School of Art and Crafts ‘‘Da Guarda’’, where his 
father teaches. His artistic development is particularly precocious 
and rapid. 


José Ruiz Blasco enrolls his son in the School of Art in Barcelona. 
The young man finishes his test-piece in a single day although 
the examiners usually allow a month. 


Picasso joins the artist set in Barcelona which frequents ‘‘Els Quatre 
Gats” (The Four Cats). He helps as a designer in different revues, 


avidly painting the life around him: cafés, street-scenes, cabarets 
and brothels. 


Picasso moves to Paris and hires a studio at 130 ter, boulevard 
de Clichy. Vollard organizes an exhibition of the young Spanish 
painter’s work, after which the artist produces his first “Blue Period”’ 
compositions. 

Femme en bleu (page 7). 

Arlequin accoudé, Zervos I, No. 79 (page 9). 

Gustave Coquiot, Zervos I, No. 85 (page 11). 


Pablo Picasso returns to Barcelona. 


Téte de Femme, de Profil, Zervos VI, No. 467 (page 13). 


MADAME HELENE PARMELIN. 1952 


Oil on Canvas, 146 X 96 cm. Pignon collection, Paris 
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In April Picasso leaves Spain for good and moves to Paris where 
he settles with his artist-friend, Sebastien Junyer-Vidal, at the 
“Bateau-Lavoir”, 13, rue de Ravignan. Picasso remains here till 1909. 


Suzanne Bloch, Zervos I, No. 217 (page 15). 
Clown & Cheval, Zervos I, No. 243 (page 17). 


Picasso meets Guillaume Apollinaire, and with two American 
enthusiasts, Leo and Gertrude Stein (who buy several of his pictures), 
meets Fernande Olivier with whom he lives for several years. The 
first Harlequins date from this so-called ‘Pink Period.” 

Nu assis, Zervos I, No. 257 (page 19). 

Arlequin et Femme dans un Café, Zervos 1, No. 2735 (title-page). 
Acrobate et Jeune Arlequin, Zervos I, No. 297 (page 21). 


Picasso meets Matisse. In this year he begins Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon which he finished in 1907. 

Gertrude Stein, Zervos 1, No. 352 (page 23). 

Picasso organizes a banquet in honour of Douanier Rousseau. 


At the beginning of the year Picasso moves to 11, boulevard de 
Clichy. He spends the summer in Spain at Horta de Ebro. Here 
he paints his first cubist compositions. 


Femme accoudée, Zervos V1, No. 1,111 (page 25). 


Picasso spends the summer at Cardequés in Spain with André 
Dérain. 
Mademoiselle Léonie, Zervos I, No. 226 (page 27). 


Picasso stays at Ceret with Braque, Juan Gris and the sculptor, 
Manolo. Like Braque, Picasso uses in his paintings multiple view- 
points, which allow him to reconcile a love of constructed forms 
and a two-dimensional canvas. 


La Mandoliniste, Zervos I, No. 270 (page 29). 


In the summer Picasso exhibits 11 pictures at the Sonderbund 
in Cologne, and stays with Braque at Sorgues in September. The 
two artists try to create an illusion of marble and wood in their 
work. They execute their first collages. 


Le Poéte, Zervos I, No. 313 (page 31). 


JACQUELINE A L’ECHARPE NOIRE. 1954 
Oil on Canvas, 92 X 73 cm. Pablo Picasso collection 
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The beginning of the so-called “Synthetic Cubist Period” of Picasso. 
At the outbreak of war the artist is in Avignon. 
Arlequin jouant de la Guitare, Zervos II, No. 518 (page 33). 


In February 1917, Picasso rejoins Diaghilew’s Ballet russe troupe 
in Italy. While in Rome he paints the décor and costumes for 
Cocteau’s Parade. This ballet, performed the same year at Chatelet 
in Paris to the music of Erik Satie, causes a great scandal and gives 
rise to a manifesto entitled L’ Esprit nouveau. 


Arlequin, Zervos Ill, No. 28 (page 35). 


Picasso marries the dancer, Olga Khoklova, of the Russian Ballet. 
He lives at 26, rue de la Boétie, where he carries out his experiments 
with cubism and Ingres-style drawings. 


Arlequin 4 la Guitare, Zervos III, No. 158 (page 37). 


Birth of Paul, first son of Picasso. For several months Picasso 
paints scenes of maternity and large nudes inspired by Greek 
sculpture. 


Maternité (page 39). 


Picasso paints several portraits of his son, Paul. 
Paul en Pierrot, dgé de Quatre Ans, Zervos V, No. 374 (page 41). 


Picasso is awarded the Carnegie Foundation (Pittsburgh) prize 
for his portrait of his wife, painted in 1918. 


Ambroise Vollard publishes Balzac’s ‘‘Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu” with 
iliustrations by Picasso. 


At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, Picasso supports the 
Republican cause. He is appointed director of the Musée du Prado. 
At the same time he begins his relationship with Dora Maar. 


Dora Maar sur la Plage, Zervos VII, No. 317 (page 43). 


Picasso paints Guernica, a vast mural inspired by the Spanish 
Civil War. This panel is shown among the Spanish exhibits at the 


Exposition Internationale in Paris. 


FEMME EN COSTUME TURC, DANS UN FAUTEUIL. 1955 
Oil on Canvas, 92 X 73 cm. Beyeler collection, Basle 
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The Museum of Modern Art in Paris organizes an exhibition 
showing Picasso’s work in retrospect. Death of the artist’s mother 
in Barcelona. 

Buste de Femme assise sur une Chaise, Zervos IX, No. 354 (page 45). 


Throughout the occupation, Picasso lives in Paris paying no heed 
to the Germans. He works with zeal. 


Femme au Chapeau vert, Zervos X, No. 283 (page 47). 


Dora Maar (page 49). 
Madame Paul Eluard (page 51). 


After the liberation of Paris, Picasso exhibits at the Salon d’ automne 
and is a member of the Communist party. 


Picasso begins working on ceramics in the ‘Madoura’’ studio, 
belonging to S. and G. Ramie at Vallauris. 


Picasso concentrates on lithography and invents new pro- 
cesses. 


Picasso exposes his sculpture La Chévre at the Salon de mai. 
Madame Hélene Parmelin (page 53). 


Large retrospective exhibitions of Picasso’s work in Rome, Milan, 
Lyon and Sao Paulo. 


Picasso moves to a spacious villa near Cannes, ‘La Californie”. 
He paints several portraits of his new companion, Jacqueline Roque. 


Jacqueline a I’ Echarpe noire (page 55). 


Settled in the South of France, Picasso continues to work, cease- 
lessly trying to renew his art “with the same regularity as the spring 
rejuvenates the earth’. 

Femme en Costume turc, dans un Fauteuil (page 57). 

L’ Arlésienne (page 59). 


L’ARLESIENNE. 1958 
Ripolin on Canvas, 61 X 46cm. Pablo Picasso 
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